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THE ART AMATEUR. 



dows, cooler in August than your town house with its 
fourteen-foot ceilings, where the air stagnates above 
the doors ? From a decorative point of view the favor 
is all on the side of lower walls. The proportion be- 
tween the size of a room and its height was well under- 
stood by the old English builders, and it is one which a 
chamber fifteen by seventeen and eleven feet high does 
not have. Such a room looks better to an educated 
eye if not more than eight and a half feet high. Wait 
till you see a room of this size furnished in the delica- 
cies of the refined modern style, which we may call 
the " reminiscence," with its flavorings of Queen Anne 
and Hampton Court models touched with Pompadour 
lightness, its walls hung with tiny rosebud chintzes, its 
two-foot wainscot of light French walnut or deep 
maple cunningly enriched in tone by the secrets of 
polishers, its broad casements inviting the sun to the 
pots of rosemary and gilliflower on the ledges, its dwarf 
cabinets and secretary, its low side-brackets under the 
mirrors, with no monumental over-mantel hanging 
heavy in the centre of the view, but a broad low man- 
tel filled with flowers and unobtrusive corner shelves 
instead, and old-fashioned corner cupboards with fluted 
mouldings — a room where the English tapestry carpet in 
lovely faded colors, fawn and rose and blues, blends 
with the tints of embroidered cushions and screens, and 
turning tables with china trays and tea-services and all 
the quaint knick-knacks of the stjle. 

High walls belong to the cheerless finery of the florid 
French style, whose palaces and mansions figure in the 
mind as entirely given up to suits of splendid saloons, 
where life was all toilette and ceremony. Dives of Fifth 
Avenue may require sixteen-foot ceilings to exhibit his 
frescoes properly, but then he is charged with a duty to 
society, of showing off properly and grandly. Still, the 
colonial houses, which one admires at Newburyport, 
Hingham, and Portsmouth, lack no trait of dignity or 
pleasantness in their beautiful old rooms with their 
panelling and carved festoons of laurel and olive leaf, 
their fluted pilasters and broad genial windows hung by 
ancient honeysuckle or sweet-brier. Although the walls 
of their state drawing-rooms are not 
more than nine feet high, their fair 
and home- like proportions and their 
reserve of ornament attract and fasten 
the gaze accustomed to the Egyptian 
heaviness of the two- or three-foot 
frieze which the modern decorator 
projects to bring down his fourteen- 
foot ceiling. The low room can be 
decorated to the best effect, and with 
such ease that it commends itself to 
amateur artists on this account. It is 
entirely practicable to plan charming 
changes of arrangement, which can 
be carried out with a step-ladder and 
a maid or man of all work, instead of 
the inroads of workmen with their 
scaffolds and litter. You can paint 
and gild your own cornice, or put up 
a narrow frieze after your own fancy 
— a Japanese heading one season, or 
myrtle garlands the next ; you can 
hang your plaques and pictures, and 
arrange over-doors and cabinets to 
your liking. You have your room 
well in hand, with a wall whose top 
you can reach from a high chair, and 
you can be much more certain of hav- 
ing it kept in order where the maid 
does not have to strain her arms 
working long-handled brushes, or risk 
her neck with a high step-ladder. 
Where expense has to be considered 
— and where does it not ?— the mere 
cost of that unsatisfactory two and a 
half feet of wall, lath and plaster, 
would allow a latitude of decoration 
which would retrieve the character of 
ordinary houses. 

The labor and materials of the un- 
necessary parts of this bare prosaic room would allow 
a low panelling of cherry or some stained glass to tem- 
per the sunshine of the west window, or a tiled mantel 
with carved shelf above it— some gleam of grace and 
taste at which the poor plaster rosette in the ceiling is 
the sole, faint attempt, unless I except the reversed 
ogee moulding which heads the baseboards, and serves 
no purpose save adding a line of shadow on the white 



when it happens to gather a day's dust. The deep 
showy mouldings of the woodwork are rather an afflic- 
tion also. One would fancy better a flat frame with 
grooved beading in the centre and four foils at the cor- 
ners. And, pushing device farther, how perfectly the 
room would suit its furnishings if the wood-work were 
all painted a shade of bronze-green with lines of dull 




the hard pine like polished ivory or the firmness of 
bronze. The work requires as much skill as hand pol- 
ish on hard wood, and the result is as lasting. The 
cheap paint of our houses, scaling away in a few years 
and yielding at once to cleaning, bears no comparison 
with the enamel paint which seems ingrained with the 
wood and resists rubbing like shell . inlay. The beauty 
of its finish in low polish, without gloss, is admired, 
and its color gives endless variety and assistance to 
decoration. Such paint will wear for twenty years, and 
prove cheaper than common paint or stain, though 
nearly as expensive as hard wood at first. 

Can you see now my reconstructed room, with 
bronze-brown carpet lit with dull pink and blue, its 
borders and doors of dead green bronze lined in dull 
gold, and its walls of olive gray blent with orange 
flower ; a low broad mantel of light walnut with one 
carved overshelf only a foot above it, and centre mirror 
in lightly carved, narrow frame ; the corner shelves of 
walnut each side the chimney, with dwarf spindle rail- 
ings to keep books and china safe ; the small settee with 
flat carved frame in unpolished wood, and cushions of 
Persian broche" ; plenty of low broad stools of needle- 
work which offer tempting seats ; curtains made from 
broche" shawls in close Persian patterns ; a bay window 
full of mignonnette and pink and white Holland tulips, 
and a writing-table in the window, with gypsy stand and 
deep blue Nankin teacups beside it? This is the 'pict- 
ure with which I conjure away base realities. 

Shirley Dare. 



ORNAMENTAL METAL-WORK. 

FROM THE PANELS OF A MEDIAEVAL IRON DOOR. 

gilding ! How perfectly it would frame with the Morris 
carpet of mossy bronze sprinkled with dull pink and 
blue spring flowers and herbage. The paper would 
only need to take the gray-olive for its ground tint, with 
the yellow-white of its blossoms and golden fawn hue 
of its fruit just set, to make the room compose to a 



THIRTEENTH CENTURY STAINED GLASS. 




Among the various designs applied to stained glass 
during the thirteenth century those where the human- 
figure was altogether excluded, and a rich and spark- 
ling brilliancy was produced by making up the entire 
windows of florid mosaic patterns within a framework 
composed of every conceivable combination of geo- 
metrical forms, are not the least interesting, nor the least 
useful in supplying hints for compositions applicable to 
other purposes and other materials. 
The accompanying illustration is taken 
from a window of this character in 
the church of St. Remi at Rheims. 
The colors are as follows : The band 
on each side the border is red, the 
second on the inner side being white. 
Those running up the border and the 
roses combining them are white. The 
branches passing behind these are 
yellow, with a green leaf between 
them and resting upon a white one. 
The four following leaves are purple, 
and that from which they spring 
green. The spaces between the vari- 
ous circles in the body of the window 
are all yellow ; the smaller ones are 
white, with the exception of the rose 
in the centre and the band round it, 
which are red. The colors of the 
larger circles are varied alternately. 
In the one the outer band and rose 
in the middle are blue, the square 
pattern green, the spaces between the 
square and circle red, and the rest 
white. In the other the outer circle 
is green, the square portions blue and 
the intervening spaces red. The large 
flower in the centre and the band cov- 
ered with quatre-foils are white. All 
the roses intersecting the circles are 
purple. 



THIRTEENTH CENTURY STAINED GLASS. 

FROM A WINDOW IN THE CHURCH OF ST. REMI AT RHEIMS. 

delight. Such magic can the old fairy Taste work with 
her wand on Cinderella's surroundings. 

In cases where a hard-wood finish is not available, 
builders should know the value of good color applied 
to the framing of a room. The fashion is revived in 
French country houses of decorations in enamel applied 
to wall panels and doors. By the use of many coats 
of fine paint well rubbed down a surface is given to 



The illustrations herewith of a 
fifteenth century dressoir, of mediaeval 
ironwork and stained glass, and of 
Arabic decoration, will be found full 
of interest and suggestiveness. The 
dressoir is the parent not only of the 
kitchen "dresser" (which, on account of its humble 
position in the house, has escaped the supposed em- 
bellishment which generations of furniture-makers 
have inflicted on its more pretentious kindred in the 
salon), but also of the magnificent side-board and 
buffet. Its honest construction and nobility of form 
should commend it to the emulation of the cabinet- 
makers of the day. The picturesque staircase view 
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of a Frenchman's house in Cairo indicates an especially 
charming method of utilizing for home decoration 
the work which so many ambitious fret-sawyers are 
constantly engaged in producing. 



hard and barren lines. Above the mantelpiece a mir- 
ror in a pine frame is built up, with fluted pilasters and 
neat cornice, to a height of about two feet six inches ; 



TAPESTRY PAINTING 
EXHIBITION. 




PANEL OF MARBLE WITH MASTIC INCRUSTATIONS. 

IN THE HOUSE OF THE GRAND MUFTI IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 



The second annual exhibition 
of tapestry paintings, held by 
Howell & James, of London, 
showed a marked advance over 
the first. The most striking ex- 
hibit was a large and gracefully 
composed decorative painting, 
44 The Shepherd's Love," by Hu- 
bert Herkomer, A.R.A. This 
was specially important as show- 
ing the suitability of this method of painting for origi- and the frame being painted in two shades of blue, it 
nal work, and the increasing interest taken in it by forms, with the mantelpiece, a well-proportioned feat- 
professional artists of repute. Mr. Herkomer's work ure in the room, and is greatly superior, from an archi- 
not being entered for competition, 
the chief prizes in the professional 
class were awarded to Miss Chettle, 
Miss Fripp (for copies of Florentine 
tapestries), Mr. Rylands and MM. 
Han and Doerr. The two chief 
prizes for amateurs, the Princess 
Mary gold badges, were given to 
Mrs. Henry McDowell for the best 
copy of old tapestry, and to Miss 
Helen Jackson for the best original 
painting. Other prizes were given 
to Miss Mayo (for screen panels), 
Miss Keller, Miss Turck (for a piano 
back), Miss Samuda, Miss Reid, and 
the Comtesse de Bre"mont. 
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DOCTOR'S CONSULTING 
ROOM. 



Among his outline sketches for 
furnishing, Mr. H. J. Cooper has 
lately published in The Artist some 
suggestions for the improvement of 
that usually rather grim and busi- 
ness-looking apartment, 44 the Doc- 
tor's Consulting-Room." He pro- 
poses a wall-paper of damask pat- 
tern, undisturbing in its tracery, 
and in color something of a pale 
terra cotta verging toward coral in 
the warmth of its tone. As, how- 
ever, a paper of this tint is sure, in 
a small room much used, to get 
shabby round the lower part of the 
walls, a dado is formed of Japanese 
leather paper, that curiously tough 
and useful substance now so much 
in request, with patterns and color- 
ing in almost endless variety of 
bronze, or gold and colors. In this 
case a harmony is contrived by 
means of glazing down a red and 
gold leather paper to a purplish blue 
green tint, such as may be seen on 
a stormy sea as the clouds are clear- 
ing off. The patchy uneven distri- 
bution of the metal and color lends itself easily to a 
varied effect of tints, when overlaid by a wash of col- 
ored varnish, and accidental heights and depths of light 
and shade are the result. A slight 
wooden rail serves to mark off the 
dado from the wall space. 

The mantelpiece, a plain ugly 
slab and, jambs of gray marble of 
nondescript appearance, is paint- 
ed, together with the rest of the 
woodwork, a full yet quiet tone of 
peacock or green blue, subdued 
by black and white until it reaches 
a point at which it seems to bal- 
ance the shades of red and yellow 
in the wall-paper. Being of the 
very simplest outline, it admits of 
some perpendicular lines being 
drawn, in a paler blue, upon each upright jamb, and a 
festoon of delicate husks, repeated in succession along 
the fascia, gives a pleasing aspect to the previously 




to the gradual division of trades that it is so. Either 
let the mantelpiece remain separate, and be content 
with hanging up an independent mirror without pre- 
tence of attachment, or else let 
the mantelpiece be built up in 
one, as to color and style, which 
is far more satisfactory for most 
rooms. The little gilt-frame mon- 
strosities that deform both sitting- 
rooms and bedrooms are hideously 
ugly. 

A square central carpet of pea- 
cock blues, and of the make known 
as Kidderminster, makes a soft and 
pleasing groundwork to the room. 
The curtains arc in tones of terra- 
cotta red varying from the wall col- 
or to shades many degrees darker. 
Pink and blue, like any other two colors, may easily be 
made to harmonize : the pink may be robbed of its 
crudeness and infused with yellow and toned with blue ; 
while the blue may be so toned 
down with black and yellow and 
grayed with white as to make it a 
quiet serviceable color for wood- 
work, where chocolate would be 
heavy and dark, and where creamy 
tones would be liable to get dirty. 
A species of powdering or stencil- 
ling of small starry flowers or geo- 
metric forms might, with great ad- 
vantage, be employed to cover the 
surfaces, more or less, of plain 
paint, and to render it more endur- 
ing and less susceptible to finger- 
marks. 

To briefly summarize, Mr. Cooper 
gives the doctor for 

Walls -Damask patterned paper 
in two shades of pale terra-cotta red. 
Woodwork — Quiet peacock blue, 
in middle tint. 

Dado — Sea-green blue (dark) Jap- 
anese paper. 

Ceiling — Pale yellow and white 
paper. 

Cornice— Tinted creamy yellow 
and white. 

Mantelpiece and classic over- 
mantel — also door-head to match 
— Painted quiet peacock blue. 

Curtains — Two shades of terra- 
cotta red. 

Carpet— Shades of peacock blue. 
Sundry furniture in dark mahog- 
any. 

Tiled hearth. 



VIEW IN A CAIRO DWELLING, 

BUILT IN THE ARABIC STYLE BY A FRENCH ARCHITECT. 

tect's point of view, to any separate chimney-glass, 
either in wood or gilded frame, that could be suggest- 
ed. The straight cornice at the top forms a slight 




OVER-DOOR OF MARBLE MARQUETRY. 

IN A DWELLING AT CAIRO IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 

ledge on which a few decorative objects may rest. 
Indeed the fireplace has no business to be broken into 
two antagonistic portions, and it is only a concession 



A dining-room fitted up com- 
plete in Chippendale style was ex- 
hibited recently by a London dealer. 
Surrounding an appropriate dining- 
table, says The Cabinet Maker, 
were fine Chippendale chairs, ar- 
ranged for the accommodation of a 
dinner party. The table was pret- 
tily set with all the needful utensils 
carried out in the same style, and the effect of the 
glistening table glass against the dark mahogany of 
the furniture was extremely charming. In the back- 
ground stood a side-board, unmis- 
takably of the original type, and 
its heart-shaped Vauxhall mirror 
reflected the appointments of the 
dining-table admirably. On the 
left a very quaint chimney-piece, 
with old Dutch tile fittings, was 
displayed, while chimney orna- 
ments, carpet rugs, wall brackets, 
and chandeliers, served to make 
up a most charming domestic 
scene. In looking at such a pic- 
ture in its entirety, it is easy to un- 
derstand how that period of furni- 
ture history has taken such a hold 
upon society of late. It is so homely and unaffected 
that, notwithstanding the spindle legs and bulging 
fronts, there is something about it undeniably attractive. 



